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MES, RILEY ON HER WAY TO WARN MR, KINGSTON OF HIS DANGER, 


GOLDEN HILLS; OR, SINGLE been sitting idly for hours, in his mother-in-law’g 
INFLUENCE: cabin at Lissard Point. He had been in the night 

ATALE OF RIBANDISM AND THE IRISH FAMINE. | at a Riband meeting, the results of which much 
‘HAPTER XXI,—WHAT CAME OF MR, KINGSTON’S REVENGE. | disquieted him. Hardened as he was in other 
HE summer assizes were approaching. Mr. | forms of law-breaking, the crime now committed to 
Kingston received his subpoena to appear and give | his execution appalled him. Over the fire he sat, 
evidence against the prisoners, whose trial had been shivering at times, though the hot blaze of J uly 
Postponed in spring. Sunshine was without: it seemed as if nothing 


It was a July noontide. John Carmody had !'could warm him. His gloomy eyes stared at the 
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burning fuel; he kicked a sod into place occasion- 
ally, and trampled out live embers that fell away 
from the mass. ; 

The keen-wiited old woman, who was bustling 
about the house, noted and interpreted his more 
than usual moodiness. Words and looks of his, 
sinee he had entered with the dawn, and refused to 
lie down, had given her a clue which she was not 
slow to unravel. She guessed what was the great 
crime in cotitemplation, by the Riband confederacy 
in the neighbourhood. 

Carmody’s wife was weeding turnips for a farmer 
near by; she would not be home tillevening. Any 


earning was important to the impoverished family | 


now. 
new line of road a mile away. 
had always been idle and turbulent: his mother- 
in-law knew that it was not from distaste at his 
own position, in that his sturdy sinews were sub- 
sisting on the weaker labour, which made him “so 
dark entirely in himself,” as she phrased it. 

* Maureen,” she said to the eldest girl, “ run for 
a bucket of water to the well: it’s high time to put 
down the porridge for dinner.” 

“T won’t be atin’ dinner here,” said the man, 
rising: “ye may stop my share out of it;” and, 
dashing his pipe into the chimney-corner, he strode 
to the half-door, and leaned over it. 

“Deed an’ ye might bring the water yerself, an’ 
spare the poor wake little girl,” remarked the old 
woman, with the customary dauntlessness of mo- 
thers-in-law: “what's the good of bein’ six foot 
high, an’ having the strenth of a lion, when ye 
never do one pinsworth of use ?” 

T'o which he answered nothing. Maureen went 
on her errand, with the pail under her arm. 

“ An’ where are ye goin,’ that ye'll ate no din- 
ner, John Carmody ?” Mrs. Riley asked, presently. 
“*'l'isn’t to airn a penny some way, I'll be bound.” 

“If it isn’t to airn, ’tis to pay a debt,” he an- 
swered gloomily, without turning his head. “ An’ 
that without goold or silver aither, but a metal 
that’s as good as any of ’em. Good-morrow, 
Scaulan.” 

Now the old woman pricked up her ears; for 
this was the most dangerous man in the county, 
one who was known as a principal Riband leader, 
but to whom the charge could never be brought 
home. His unpleasant voice accosted Carmody 
rather jovially. 

“ Are you ready ? time’s up, man: its twelve, at 
any rate—look at the sun.” 

“Of coorse ’m ready: what a hurry ye’re in— 
one wud think ’twas a party of pleasure we wor 
going’ to.” 

*Ye're afraid, I b’lieve,” rejoined the other, with 
a retraction of the lips, which exposed his ugly 
yellow fangs to the root. “ Here—lct’s light the 
pipe—who’s inside ?” 

Carmody fetched him a live coal in the tongs. 
“Are ye very sure he’s gone at all into Castlebay ?” 
asked he. 

“ Sartin; 


His elder boys were breaking stones on a 


he was watched airly enough this 


mornin,’ an’ he must be home to-night, just as we 
calc’lated,” answered the other, between the whiffs 
of his pipe. 


But their father | 
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“ Whisht! talk aisy—the walls have ears,” said 
Carmody, warningly. 

“Oh, the ould woman’s deaf, of coorse,” said 
Scaulan, pressing down the tobacco into the bow), 
and covering it with a tin cap. 

“Deed then she isn’t, but wud hear a shot 2 
mile off as well as yer own ears,” observed her son- 
in-law. ‘Come over to the wall of the hageari,' 
an’ there'll be no dhread of listeners.” 

Scaulan peered into the house. 
was blowing up the fire with her apron, busily, 
“No fear of her,” sazd he, mentally. ? 

After a muttered talking for some minutes, the 
men walked away down the road. Mrs. Riley, who 
had listened breathlessly for the colloquy, and hy 
virtue of her sharp senses was able to detect some 
words of importance, watched them from behind 
the door-posts. 

“ Life for life, that’s fair,” said she audibly. “TI 
wondher will my ould legs ever carry me as far as 
Castlebay. They must thry, at any rate. I didn’s 
walk three miles these five year, barrin’ to mass. 
There’s four hours till he’ll be comin’, if they haye 
the ’count right: wirra—wirra—but I'd never have 
it walked, an’ to do my best.” 

She looked out on the road: the men had left 
it, and were crossing the fields at some distance. 
No sign of Maureen returning from the well; and 
the little fellow in the cradle could not be left alone. 
She waited feverishly for the appearance of the gir); 
not a neighbour’s house was within a quarter of a 
mile, or she might have carried the boy there. 
“What can be keepin’ her, the lazy colleen,” 
thought the old woman, “loitherin’ by the way? 
I'll engage, to play jackstones, or some other non- 
sense. I wish I had her ear fora minit.” Johnny 
began to cry, and she stepped into the house to 
rock the cradle: but his wakefulness was past such 
appeasing, and he had to be set on the floor, and 
given a crust as acondiment. Still Maureen came 
not; and the men were very far off on the fields, 
crossing the country rapidly. 

“T’ll be too late to warn him,” she said, taking 
down her blue cloak from the peg. “ An’ he shan’t 
be shot, if I had to wear my feet from undher me. 
There you are, indced”—apostrophising the girl 
Maureen, who just entered—“ afther delayin’ twice 
as long as you need. Mind Johnny, now, for Im 
goin’ out, an’ mind the house too, an’ don’t let the 
stirabout burn.” 

The girl was rather astonished at the mild recep- 
tion her fault met with from her usually demon- 
strative grandmother. But a fearful interest had 
taken possession of the latter’s heart, which swal- 
lowed up all minor considerations, and seemed to 
strengthen her aged limbs. Knowing all the shor’ 
ways across the country, she struck out her pat 
direcily ; and with the blue cloak over her head, 
covering all features but the necessary sight, she 
went as quickly as she could in the track of the 
men, avoiding houses and people, and managig 
marvellously to get over walls and ditches. She 
did not come in fair sight of the men fora couple 
of miles; and then caution was necessary to concew! 
herself from their observation. 
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At last, in the midst of the boggy flat previously 
described, Carmody and his companion struck 
across to the straight road, at a place where a few 
stunted bushes grew. The spot had been selected 
because it was lonely; and here the two roads com- 
ing from Castlebay met for a mile before a second 
parting to follow the shore, and skirt the hills. 
The old woman saw them uprooting a furze-bush, 
and knew that it was to be placed as a stoppage for 
the car, which should drive along a few hours later, 
that there might be fuller opportunity for deadly 
aim at the occupants. She saw them cutting holes 
in other bushes fringing the road, for sight, and 
knew that they would fix a forked branch under 
each,as a gun-rest. ‘The work would be well done; 
every precaution would be taken to insure success. 
The artificers sat down on a bank of peats, and lit 
their pipes peacefully. 

“Tl tell you what, Scanlan, if we don’t do it 
first fire, we’re dead men ourself. I was describin’ 
to you the rifle I seen in his office, that wud fire 
four shots as fast as you could pull the trigger— 
*twas the natest gun ever I see; an’ he has it 
always with him on the car.” . 

“Bathershin! he showed it to frighten ye, an’ 
signs by you wor frightened, John Carmody. Id 
back ould Blazer for the slow an’ sure :” he rested 
his brawny hand on the dark polished stock of a 
musket beside him. 


CHAPTER Xx11.—* gust!” 
Tre old woman flew toward the shore along which 
the road curved to Castlebay. Already her feeble 
strength was nigh exhausted, and her feet seemed as 
ifthey would fail. But sooner than let that dark deed 
be done, for which she had seen the dreadful pre- 
parations, she would have died in giving warning. 

When the shore was reached, she was yet cight 
miles, by the road, from Castlebay; and the time 
was going—going fearfully fast—the time lessening, 
that she had for saving him. <A canoe was lying 
on the strand ready for sea. Three miles would be 
saved to her feet, if she could be rowed across the 
curve of the bay, to the side of the peninsula, 
which separated the inlet from that where the town 
was situate. <A fisherman Icisurcly pushed the 
canoe into the water, whistling the while: his nets, 
and lines, and lobster-pots, were piled on the beach ; 
embers of fire smoked in a broken tin can; and his 
provisions, a bag containing brown bread and dried 
fish, lay on the sand. 

“Honest man, if ye wanted to do a kind action, 
that ye’d be rewarded for hereafter, ye’d row me 
over to the Point, yondher !” 

His weather-beaten face looked down at the little 
withered woman curiously. “Three miles, an’ lose 
the tide for the fishin’ ! how aisy ‘tis wid ye, ma’am ! 
whew !” 

“T tell ye ‘tis a matther of life an’ death, an’ a 
sowl will lie at yer dure if ye don’t !” she exclaimed 
vehemently. “ Here’s me cloak for payment. I 
haven’t any money, they're poor times wid every- 
body; but I'll pray for ye all the days of my life.” 

“Mick Foley! come here, I say, an’ give us a 
hand wid the canoe. Here’s an ould woman in a 
terrible fix, as has a matther of life an’ death de- 





pendin’ on her. What do you say to puttin’ her 
across to the Point ?” 

“Jt’s thrue for me, that it is a matther of life an’ 
death,” repeated the old woman, eagerly; “ an’ none 
but you two can help me to rache the place in time. 
An’ if ye don’t—why, there's a life gone, an’ I put 
it on ye, the blame of it.” 

She had sat down quietly, from pure exhaustion ; 
and the composure of the action had more effect 
upon the men than even her vehemence. “Come 
along,” said Foley: “may be ’twouldn’t be right to 
neglect sich a sign;” and they pushed the canoe 
afloat. “Jem’—to alad on the strand—* mind 
the nets, an’ we'll be back in no time.” Soon the 
light boat—made only of tarred canvas on a deal 
frame-work of open laths—was flying along under 
the sinews of four powerful arms. 

“Tis a quare story,” said one to the other— 
“anythin’ to do wid the ’sizes, mvam?” “Just 
the very thing,” she answered; for truly the crime 
she was hastening to prevent had its origin chiefly 
in the necessity of destroying a principal witness 
against some captured Ribandmen. Mr. Kingston 
was about to give evidence concerning an armed 
party who had attacked a house where he happened 
to be passing a night, and which evidence would 
probably transport the criminals for lite. Hence 
the resolve of their fellew conspirators that it 
should never be delivered. 

Lying in one of the sharp ends of the canoe, the 
old woman had perfect rest. and felt that her pro- 
gress was more rapid than it could be a-foot. But 
the ancient proverb would not be baulked of fulfil- 
ment—* More haste, worse speed”’—and a slight 
snap was heard from one of the oars. 

Foley shipped it with a growl, and was obliged 
to suspend his share of the rowing while he 
strengthened it with splints cut from the handle, 
and cord twisted round. Necessarily, this retarded 
progress; and, striking out seawards, the waves 
were rougher, and appeared to sport with the light 
canoe as if it could not be serious in the intention 
of urging on. 

“We're killin’ slow here,” said the first fisher- 
man; “tide an’ breeze against us; but whin we 
get into the lee of the Point, twill be different. 
We'll do our best for you, ma’am.” 

But the tossing scemed very long to the eager 
old woman, who, now that the first feeling of rest- 
fulness was over, sat up and watched the passing 
of the land anxiously. “I'd go betther on my feet, 
an’ quicker,” she said at one time. 

“No you wouldn't, beggin’ yer pardon, ma’am,” 
said Foley; “ye wouldn’t be come past the houses 
yet, if ye wor thrustin’ to yer ould legs.” He was 
inno good humour, as he was obliged to handle 
his fragile oar very delicately, and give strokes to 
the waves gentle as a lady’s, when his arm was 
yearning in strength to strain mightily. But at 
last they grated the canoe on the sand of a little 
cove: the old woman scrambled over the side into 
the shallow water, and was far towards the road 
as they pushed off again. 

“JT wondher what ails her; sure ’twas mighty 
queer she wouldn't te! us, for all the hints we gev; 


| Um sorry J didn’t ax her downright.” 
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“So ye might; an’ it’s my opinion ye’d have the 
axin’ for yer pains; that’s a little body knows how 
to keep herself to herself,’ the other replied. 
“T’ve a notion her face is beknown to me, some- 
how: the grass doesn’t grow undher her feet, any- 
how; look how far she is already !” 

“TI know I wish my oar wasn’t broke,” Foley 
grumbled; “an’ not even to have the satisfaction 
of knowin’ what for, afther all.” 

Mrs. Riley was haunted by a fear lest the car 
might have passed by the road while she was 
crossing in the boat, for the time seemed greatly 
longer to her perceptions than it was in reality. 
Coming to where two children were sailing slips of 
deal in a ditch full of cress, she questioned them. 
“ Plenty of cars passed by,” was the answer from 
the tallest of the red-headed urchins, as he up- 
rooted some of the weeds tangling in the path of 
his embryo ship. 

“But a jaunting car, with gentlemen on it, an’ 
a Peeler an’ a gun,” she persisted. “Did ye see 
the likes of that ?” 

“Ye mane Kingston of Goolden Hills—black 
Kingston,” said Red-head; “no, he didn’t go by 
that I see; an’ if he did that same, what do ye 
want wid him ?” 

Not choosing to reply to this query, a bunch of 
the wet weed was flung after her by the urchin, 
but missed. She walked on and on; but at the 
two-mile stone from Castlebay sat down, utterly 
wearied out. 

“What'll I do if he went by the other road? 
Nothin’ can save him. He'll walk into the thrap 
like a bird into a snare. An’ I'll be killed when I 


go home by the Black Boys, for thinkin’ to give 


warnin’. Ohone, ohone, I used to think nothin’ 
of my twenty mile in a mornin’ to a fair; an’ this 
day I’ve no more strength in me than a sparrow.” 
She drew the cloak over her head, and rocked her- 
self to and fro. 

A countrywoman going by, carrying her shoes 
and stockings in her hand, and a basket on her 
back under her cloak, looked compassionately on 
her that sat by the roadside. After passing a little 
way, her kind heart prompted her to return. “Is 
it anythin’ that’s throublin’ yer mind, my poor 
woman, that yer sittin’ there so lonesome-like ?” 

“If I could get into Castlebay, my heart would 
be light,’ she answered, looking up quickly. 
“But I can’t walk another step, and there’s not a 
cart goin’ into the town that wud give me a lift.” 

* No, sure, this hour of day they’re all comin’ out 
from the market; but maybe there’s one that wud 
turn back a mile for the honour of goodness, if 
they worn’t in a hurry. If I had my own little 
ass an’ car—only ’tis dhrawin’ turf to-day—I 
wouldn’t be long settin’ you in safe an’ sound. 
Here’s Pat Delany, that has a good face an’ a good 
heart to the back of it, an’ is used to doin’ kind 
turns: Pat, give this honest woman a lift.” 

“Wid all the welcome in life,” said pleasant- 
looking Pat, jerking his rope reins, and jumping 
from the shaft to the ground. 

“But it’s back to the town she wants to go;” 
and Pat shook his head. Mrs. Riley spoke eagerly. 

“You axed me, ma’am, whether I had anythin’ 
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on my mind; an’ sure it’s I that have the sore an’ 
the sorry thing this day. I must see a person in 
Castlebay before three o'clock, and if I don’t, it’s a 
matther of life an’ death wid him.” 

“ Arrah, come up here; why didn’t ye tell us 
that before? Sure it must be close upon three 
now;” and he raised the little woman in his power- 
ful arms, and set her down on some hay. “I’jl 
lighten the load meself by runnin’;” and so he 
actually did, for nigh half a mile; when, his breath 
failing, he jumped on the shaft again, and flogged 
his beast with the surplus rope ends into a lumber- 
ing gallop. The smoke of the town soon appeared 
over the rising grounds; the church-tower was 
visible; people came out of scattered cottages to 
see who made such noisy speed past the doors. 

“Now lave me here, honest man, an’ all the 
blessins above be on ye for yer kindness,” said 
Mrs. Riley, nearly throwing herself off the cart at 
the junction of the road with the shore. Before 
Pat had fairly stopped his horse, she was some 
yards in advance towards the west-end, where was 
Mrs. Orme’s house. Arrived there, she was in- 
formed by the maid, who, being comfortable in 
person, was slow to attentl the door-bell, that 
Mr. Kingston had left ten minutes before. 

“He didn’t go by the lower road,” said the old 
woman, “for I’m come off it this minit—the lower 
road, I mane; an’ I walked twelve mile since the 
mornin’ to tell him a thing, an’ if I don’t find him, 
I don’t know what I'll do.” 

“ Maybe he’s in the village; he has often to call 
for parcels at the shops, when they don’t send 
them in time. There’s that man of his, Lance 
Brady, slopin’ about down there, an’ he’ll tell you.” 
The buxom maid shut the door on Mrs. Riley: 
what was the visible anxiety of the poor old woman 
to the well-fed and comfortably-housed Mary Ann? 

Lance was walking round certain fields of his, 
where he had men employed; he was a small holder 
of various pieces of ground, and had a sort of plea- 
sure in possessing acres in occult places, instead of 
one continuous farm, which might give occasion to 
the belief that Lance was rich, that Lance was “a 
sthrong man ”—(which, in the vernacular, signifies 
a long purse). He had been with his employer till 
the latter started for home, and then sauntered down 
to his labourers. Munching a blade of grass—Lance 
deemed this cheaper and almost as gratifying as to- 
bacco-chewing—he looked on during the mowing of 
the meadow, his back towards Mrs. Orme’s house. 
One of the labourers remarked, “'There’s a woman 
callin’ ye yondher, Misther Brady.” 

Sauntering towards her at first—for that he 
cared not to walk faster—the vehemence of her 
gestures made him finally run towards ber. 
“Where's the master—your master?—if you let 
him go home to-night, he’s a dead man. Stop 
him, however you do it!” 

Lance never ran so fast in his life as down the 
bye-road leading through Seaview Place to the 
shore; and as he emerged from the houses, he saw 
Mr. Kingston's car, coming from the village, Just 
sweep round the angle of the turn to Golden Hills. 

Now for it! Lance ran, unbuttoning his coat 
and loosening his neckcloth to give himself wider 
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breath: when he reached the junction of roads, the 
car had disappeared behind’ houses at some dis- 
tance. He knew the speed of the spirited grey 
horse, and strained every sinew to the utmost. 

It happened that Pat Delany, after gazing suffi- 
ciently long at the back of his late passenger, 
turned to go homewards; jogging along in his 
usual easy fashion, and by no means thinking of 
any of the rules of the road—even the simplest, of 
keeping to his own side. But what Irish peasant 
could ever be brought to comprehend, or at least 
to act upon, any rule of the kind? At present 
Pat’s absorbing reflections rendered him blind to 
anything but a direct obstacle; and so it came to 
pass that a knot of carts, equally negligently con- 
ducted, jammed the road; and Pat, in the rear, 
seemed deaf to all shoutings. Mr. Kingston’s ser- 
vant stood up in his seat, and scolded volubly in 
the Irish tongue; being gifted with the irascible 
temper of drivers in general, he could have found 
it in his heart to assault unconscious Pat, but for 
fear of results, as he was small of stature, and 
Delany a colossus; also because of the wholesome 
constraint of his master’s eye. Before the obstruc- 
tio could be removed, Lance Brady’s signals and 
shouts were transmitted by somebody in the rear, 
and the car stopped. 

“A word with you, sir,” he said, coming up 
panting and breathless. Mr. Kingston, seeing un- 
usual significance in his look, got down and walked 
away a few yards for private speech. “Thank 
you,” he merely said, when Lance’s brief commu- 
nication was made; and, stepping on the car 
again, took the reins himself, drove gently for a 
little distance, as a hint to his servant, who had a 
propensity for furious coachmanship, and turned 
towards Castlebay by another road. 

“Papa, are you not going home this evening?” 
asked Frank. 

“No, my son; I have changed my mind. 
you not like a Sunday at Castlebay P” 

Frank did not know; he liked Golden Hills 
better than any place in the world, and he thought 
how Rosie would watch from the window for his 
coming, as he had promised her a gift of a pretty 
box of needles, in return for several broken lately in 
some of his amateur stitching. He was also bring- 
ing her a piece of cake given him at luncheon, which 
he was grievously afraid of eating if it long con- 
tinued in his possession: at this moment it seemed 
in his breast-pocket to press against him suggest- 
ively. We are happy to be able to say that Frank 
had sufficient resolution to wrap it up and put it 
away, and that it reached Rosie intact on Monday. 
Let none undervalue the effort of self-denial. 

All the evening Mr. Kingston sat in the dining- 
toom at Wave House, thinking deep'y. He would 
have neither lights nor companions..ip, but lay in 
the arm-chair motionless, as if a sound sleep were 
upon every faculty, hardly changing his position 
twice. This thorough repose was his habit when 


Will 


brooding much on any subject. His cool courage 
Was not quailing, but a sensation crept over him of 
being a hunted man. 

A new threatening notice lay in his pocket-book, 
Teceived a few posts back. He was even compelled 
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to watch the letters that went to his wife, for she 
had received one missive of this nature, which ter- 
ribly alarmed her. But he would not be frightened 
from his determination. On Monday he would go 
to the county town, and remain for the assize week. 
Deeply grateful he felt to Divine Providence for his 
second preservation from the assassin’s hand. He 
would be more secretive and circumspect in his 
future movements. He had a momentary thought 
of leaving Golden Hills, and fixing his residence in 
Dublin; but the nature of his business would 
render such absence well nigh impracticable. 

“No!” he said aloud, winding up his reverie, as 
he struck one hand upon another firmly; “I must 
remain here and brave it out. There is no chance 
in men’s affairs; God ordains all, and I believe it 
is not his will that I should die thus.” 

Mr. Kingston rang the bell for lights, and wrote 
half a score business letters, inclusive of a short 
note to his wife, intimating his absence, without the 
real explanation. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CITY PUMP. 


I consiper myself a public institution, and, which 
cannot be said of some public institutions that 
might be mentioned, I am acknowledged to be also 
a public benefit. Certain considerations which I 
have been revolving in my mind for some time past, 
and with which, for reasons of my own, I shall not 
at present make the reader acquainted, have in- 
duced me to give some account of myself. In 
doing so, I shall declare the truth; it would ill 
become me, who derive all my inspirations, and 
expirations too, from a well, which is proverbially 
known to be the dwelling of Truth itself, to sophis- 
ticate facts, or equivocate in any way. I, who am 
the dispenser of purity and the means of purity to 
thousands, need hardly be suspected of defiling my 
own character by the utterance of falsehood. No, 
I would shut my mouth for ever—or rather, I 
would hold my peace, for I can’t shut my mouth—. 
before I would give currency to a single word in- 
consistent with the strictest veracity. The only 
licence I shall claim will be the use of a little decent 
reserve as I see occasion for it: it would be well 
if all autobiographers would be content with this 
allowable privilege, in which case I imagine the 
readers of such histories would reap from them 
more edification than they generally do. 

Though a pump, I may be said, without a meta- 
phor, to have this much in common with mankind, 
that I owe my existence to a daughter of Eve. 
How this came about, and who was my maternal 
parent, I shall proceed immediately to show, pre- 
mising only that I get my information from the 
best authorities, they being none other than the au- 
thentic chronicles of this ancient city, which are all 
jealously preserved by the honourable corporation. 

A hundred and fifty years ago the ground on 
which I stand, though it was even then consecrated 
by the presence of a church, was a rather waste 
patch of land lying on the northern bank of the 
Thames, between St. Paul’s Cathedral and London 
Bridge. It was populous enough, to be sure, being 
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close in the rear of old Cheapside, and clustered 
over in parts with the dweiiings of the poor hard- 
working and struggling classes, mingled somewhat 
confusedly with abodes of more pretension, with a 
few warehouses or offices, and with marine sheds 
and ’long-shore appliances stretching down towards 
the mud of the river at low water, or its broad clear 
stream when the tide was up. Very near, indeed 
within a few feet of the spot where I now stand, 
there bubbled forth from the soil a small pellucid 
spring of the clearest water, which, after collecting 
in a hole which the denizens of the district had 
for their own convenience made for its reception, 
overflowed its basin and ran trippingly down to lose 
itself in the river. In the days when the water 
companies dispensed their luxuries only to the easy- 
going, money-making classes, this clear sweet 
spring was naturally a great convenience, and a 
treasure to the poor inhabitants of the locality, who 
prized it accordingly, and helped themselves from 
its source at all times of need. And not to the 
inhabitants only; wayfarers from far and near 
came to the spring, and drank of its wholesome 
waters, which had a reputation for healing certain 
old-fashioned disorders. There the weary pilgrim 
slaked his thirst; there the tattered beggar mois- 
tened his crust; and there the poor animals on 
their way to Smithfield from the pastures of Kent, 
were seen to take their last draught before they 
fell victims to the butcher. 

Now it happened that among the most regular 
visitors to the spring was one Bridgett Finn, my 
maternal parent aforesaid, who was not only a strong- 


minded woman, but an exceedingly strong-bodied 


woman of her time. She was what, in the uncour- 
teous language ofa later day, has been denominated 
a “fish-fag’—a term which, in a sense, was appli- 
cable to her, because she really did fag unweariedly 
at her trade, which was that of dealing in fish. 
Twice a day did Bridgett visit the spring; once at 
the very dawn of morning, at which poetical crisis 
she was in the habit of sipping about a pint of 
the clear liquid from the palms of her hands; and 
again an hour or two later, when, making her ap- 
pearance with a hugeous hamper of fish on her head, 
which (the fish, not the head) she had just purchased 
at Billingsgate, she would deposit them on the 
margin of the little rivulet, where it babbled its way 
to the Thames, and make use ofits waters to cleanse 
her scaly merchandise and render it presentable to 
her customers. Year by year, for forty-seven long 
years, did Bridgett pursue her industrious trade: 
sturdy Rechabite as she was, she drank strength 
and sinew from the healing waters, and maintained 
an uninterrupted course of health throughout: all 
that period; and “fish-fag” though you may call 
her, she preserved an unblemished character. In 
those days Friday was, much more than it is now, 
a fish-eating day: this fact, which is undeniable, 
may have been due to mere traditions of the kitchen, 
and those domestic usages and observances which 
are known to continue from year to year, and from 
generation to generation, long after the originating 
causes of them have disappeared and been forgotten. 
People ate fish on Fridays, as a matter of conscience, 
in Roman Catholic times, and long after the Refor- 


OF ‘A CITY PUMP. 


mation they continued to cat fish on the same day 
of the week, out of custom and the force of habit. 
Bridgett seems to have been a good Christian wo- 
man, and had many trials to endure. When she 
grew old, and her joints began to stiffen, it pained 
her much of a morning to stoop over the little 
stream and souse her fish in the water, and she 
sighed for a pump with a spout, which would have 
saved all that suffering: rheumatism had made a 
settlement in her back, and then her poor knees 
ached again when she rose from her task, and, with 
the assistance of some friendly gossip of the same 
trade, got her burdenon her head for her daily round. 
Bridgett had never married: the rumour ran 
that she had been affianced to Jack Davitts in her 
youthful days; that matters had proceeded so far 
that the bans were begun in this very church; 
but that all of a sudden Davitts had disappeared— 
vanished, as it seemed, unaccountably from the face 
ofthe earth. The rumour was true enough: poor 
Jack had been laid hold of by the press-gang one 
dark night, clapped on board a tender in the Thames, 
and shipped off next day to sea, to fight the Dutch. 
Before he could communicate with anybody at home, 
a bloody engagement was fought, and Jack was cut 
in two pieces bya cannon shot. Tor a long time 
Bridgett, who had a suspicion that the press-gang 
had stolen him, felt confident that he would come 
back some day and claim her for his wife; and in 
this assurance she worked all the harder, and laid 
by her savings for that happy time, which, alas! 
was destined never to arrive. The rolling years, 
which in their course wore oui this long-cherished 
hope, only confirmed her self-denying and saving 
habits ; and when at length she had done her work 
in this world, had cried her last bargain of fish, 
and was finally and hopelessly invalided, she found 
herself within a few short months of the grave, and 
mistress of a considerable sum of money, without a 
relation in the world to claim it after her death. 
“Now,” said Bridgett Finn to herself, “ that which 
I have so often sighed for during my life, others 
shall have it in their power to enjoy after I am dead.” 
So she sent for a notary and made her will, by which 
she left the whole of the: hard-won savings of her 
long life for two special purposes. One was the 
establishment of a Friday evening service in the 
church, for which she assigned a permanent fund, 
the interest of which was to be received by the in- 
cumbent; and the other was the erection of a pump 
over the spring, for which also a permanens fund 
was allotted for mantaining it in constant repair. 
Reader, I am that pump. For more than @ 
hundred years I have occupied my post against 
the wall of the church; and rarely indeed have I 
refused, in all that time, to slake the thirst of the 
district, or to supply the means of cleanly ablutions 
to all who might require them. I value still more 
that other privilege of presenting to the thirsty 
worker a temperate beverage, and thus saving him 
from the snares of drunkenness which lie in watt 
at every corner, and often lure him to destruction. 
In the course of my long life, as you might readily 
suppose, I have witnessed many changes and seen 
strange things. I could point to those who were 
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bowl which is chained to my side, who now quaff | 
the ruby wine from goblets of gold or silver, and 
who roll by in their chariots, utterly regardless of | 
their ancient friend, and even oblivious of the time | 
when they refreshed their own vitals by a draught 
from mine. Not that I look for gratitude—it would 
be unreasonable in a pump to expect that—only I | 
could wish that men who have reaped the benefits | 
of the pump institution in their youth, when all 
was uphill before them, would not look on it with 
contempt now they have the world beneath their 
feet. 

But lo! here comes an example of a different 
kind—a man who began living at the wrong end, 
who must needs drink the ruby wine when he 
should have been earning it, and now resorts to 
my hospitable spout to wash down his breakfast 
of dry bread, in default of anything better. Come, 
friend, never be shy about it, drink and be wiser 
for the future; it is never too late to learn sclf- 
denial, and the fortune that compels you to that 
lesson is not so unkind as you think it; you may 
live even yet to be thankful for the providence 
which, in return for your improvidence, brought 
you to the pump. Yonder comes a maiden with a 
pitcher, which you will observe she is in no hurry 
to fill, but coquets with my ponderous iron handle, 
and pauses in the exercise of pumping to look 
around her for a few moments, to see and to be 
sen. After she is gone, comes Poor Jack from 
the river-side, where he has been tide-waiting for 
halfpence all the morning. Jack is splashed with 
mud and mire from head to foot, and even his 


features are half eclipsed with it; and yet Jack is 
remarkably particular in his drink: note how he 


tinses out the rusty basin half-a-dozen times at 
least before he will raise the crystal fluid to his 
lips; this is the characteristic of Jack’s class: 
the greater their squalor and personal defilement, 
the more chary they are of drinking after a gentle- 
man. Is it lest they should catch the contagion of 
respectability ? 

As a well-known and popular pump, long es- 
tablished in business, and renowned for dispensing 
the genuine article, I am resorted to in turn by all 
chsses of the community; and, as a pump of ob- 
servation, as I flatter myself I am, I have been 
interested in remarking the characteristic way in 
Which different persons avail themselves of my 
liberality. The man who drinks water from ne- 
tessity, rarely mects me with a frank, never with a 
cordial countenance: in his heart he is ashamed to 
look a pump in the spout; he will not come to the 
rencontre in a manly way, or by the shortest route, 
which, as the mathematicians say, is in a straight 
line; but he will sidle round in a sort of circum- 
bendibus, and snatch at my handle as if by 
accident, making his libation in a hurry and a 
fuster, and then vanishing round the corner and 
ito the thick of the crowd as fast as possible. 
The very antithesis of him is the man who drinks 
water upon principle, the avowed teetotaler and 
advocate of total abstinence: to him, a pump is a 
fountain of virtue, and its waters regenerating 
Streams; he eyes me with looks of affectionate 
tegard, knows me for a real public benefactor, and, 





67 
albeit he is not thirsty, will quaff of my flowing 
treasure with a show of gusto, for the mere sake 
of example, and will part from me with reerct. 
Very different from either of the above is the 
gourmet or bon vivant, whom stress of hot weather, 
or an access of feverish symptoms, drives to my 
spout for momentary relief: such a man disdains 
the very draught that mitigates his distress, and 
imbibes the nectarious fluid with dilated nostril 
and a wry face, as though he were taking physic ; 
as for repeating the draught, and quafiing copiously, 
he would as soon think of making a meal off my 
iron handle. For my own part, I confess a 
partiality for the labourer and the poor pedestrian, 
who, whether they wash their swart visages in my 
stream, or assuage their burning thirst, make a 
legitimate use of my fountain, and are grateful for 
it. Next to them I prefer the street boys and 
children, who, at any rate, know me as a friend 
and greet me with smiling faces; though I must 
confess that more than once their rough handling 
has -injured my constitution and dislocated my 
joints, and thé plumber has had to be summoned 
to my succour—or, my sucker, it is the same thing 
—to render me again available to the public. 

Novw, in conclusion, I have a few serious words 
to say, and I cannot help saying them in the shape 
of a complaint. As a public institution, I do not 
conceive that we pumps have fair play, or 
treated with that consideration to which we are 
entitled. We are by nature and constitution, and 
by habits and antecedents, almost as old as the 
hills; the sworn foes of intemperance and in- 
toxication, and of all the evils and annoyances 
which such vices entail not only on their victims 
but on society at large. I contend, therefore, that 
we have at least an equal right to.public patronage 
with those other institutions which are hostile to 
us and to the virtues we inculcate, and whose 
prosperity is, and must ever be, in the ratio of the 
popular disgrace and demoralization—I mean, of 
course, the gin-shops. But what are the facts of 
the case, in this year 1859, in London? We 
pumps, who are doing all we can to lead the 
people to the practice of virtue and _ self-denial, 
exist in units, while the gin-shops, which thrive 
by their ruin, exist in thousands. Every street, 
road, square, terrace, place, court, lane, alley, and 
stifling close, boasts of its gin shop, tempting the 
weary and thirsty labourer at every turn, and 
selling him poison instead of food; while the poor 
man, whose parched and dusty throat demands a 
blessing from a pump, has to traverse whole 
districts, and perform a weary pilgrimage from 
parish to parish, before he can find one. I am 
credibly informed that the available pumps in all 
London hardly amount to a score; while I learn 
from the “ Directory” that the dispensers of fire- 
water are some seven or eight thousand in number. 
Do you call that fair play ? 

Oh, my dear public, I have watched you, recollect, 
for more than a hundred years, and I know some- 
thing of your peculiarities and of the ins and outs 
of your character. You are at times exceedingly 
kind and philanthropical, and take upon yourselves. 
to administer wholesale to the woes and necessities 


are 
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of your fellows; and your liberality always rises in 
proportion to the grandeur of the undertaking, 
whatever it may be. You build hospitals and 
lazar-houses, lunatic asylums and prisons, re- 
fuges and reformatories, ragged schools and alms- 
houses—all very excellent things, and deserving of 
the praise they bring you, and which I am far from 
grudging. But see what you are doing in the 
meanwhile: you are leaving the fire-water fiend in 
possession of the vast arena upon which the battle 
of life has to be fought and won, or lost. So long 
as you do that, be assured that you may go on 
building your hospitals and asylums, your gaols 
and your refuges, and you will never want the 
perishing multitudes who crowd into them. Do 
not think me uncharitable; but, between ourselves, 
I cannot help regarding all such peculiar institu- 
tions very much in the light of storehouses for 
the reception of that very exceptionable social 
material which is manufactured wholesale by the 
gin-shops. If you want to diminish the amount 
of that material—and I give you credit for desiring 
so to do—be advised, take a hint from my venerable 
spout: here it is; imitate the example of Bridgett 
Finn, every man of you that can afford it, and erect 
a Pur. 





THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
PAXO. 
Some eight miles to the south of Corfu, the little 
oval-shaped isle of Paxo occurs, under five miles 
long and two broad, consisting of a single moun- 
tain, with a mere village for its capital. Yet, 


though so diminutive, it forms one of the United 
States of the region, and returns two members to 


the Ionian House of Commons. It has also a 
municipal council elected by popular suffrage, pre- 
sided over by a native with the style of regent; an 
English functionary, who represents the Lord 
High Commissioner, with the style of Resident; a 
garrison composed of a detachment, under the 
command of a subaltern; and a bishop. It may 
here be remarked, that all the other islands have 
the like local government for local purposes, while 
the general government is seated at Corfu. Here 
the legislature assembles on the 1st of March every 
second year, unless convened for an extraordinary 
session, as recently by Mr. Gladstone. Corfu, 
Cephalonia, and Zante, return ten members each 
to the lower house; Santa Maura six; Paxo, 
Ithaca, and Cerigo, two each, making the whole 
number of deputies forty-two. The senate, or 
upper house, consists of five members, nominated 
by the executive government, but three of them 
must be taken from the popular representatives. 
This parliament is ordinarily constituted for five 
years. It may be prorogued at pleasure by the 
executive, but the power of dissolution is vested in 
the protecting sovereign. 

Two legends are current relative to Paxo. One 
of them brings St. Paul to the spot, and assigns 
to him the banishment of all noxious reptiles from 
it—the very feat ascribed nearer home to‘St. Patrick, 
who is said to have driven the “varmint” out of 
Ireland. The other is of ancient date, and greater 





interest, owing to the use made of it. Two exqui- 
site verses in Milton’s Hymn on the Nativity refer 
to the wild tale. 


“‘ The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the archéd roof in words deceiving ; 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine; 
With hcllow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving, 
No nightly trance, or breathéd spell, 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 


The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament : 
From haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale, 

The parting Genius is with sighing sent: 
With tlower-inwoven tresses torn, 

The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn,” 
The “resounding shore” of the poet, with the 
“lonely mountains” vocal with a “loud lament,” 
refer to Paxo and the neighbouring continental 
coast. Plutarch records, in his “ Defect of Oracles,” 
that as a ship was sailing by the island in the dead 
of night, the crew were roused by a loud voice 
calling out, “Thamus! Thamus!’ This was the 
name of the pilot, who, having responded, was 
directed to proceed to Pelodes, now the Bay of 
Butrinto, and proclaim that the god Pan was dead. 
Upon doing this, cries of lamentation broke from 
the shores and mountains on every hand. An old 
writer remarks npon the legend, that it was “ about 
the time that our Lord suffered his most bitter 
passion;” and then goes on to say, that “by 
Pan, of some is understood the great Sathanus, 
whose kingdom was at that time by Christ con- 
quered, and the gates of hell broken up, for all 
oracles surceased, and enchanted spirits that were 
wont to delude the people henceforth held their 
peace.” 

Separated from Paxo by a narrow channel is 
Antipaxo, a rocky islet, occupied by a few shep- 
herds and fishermen, periodically visited by my- 
riads of quails, followed by English sportsmen. In 
former times, most of the small isles harboured 
gangs of pirates in their secluded coves and inlets, 
who infested the seas far and wide, till a wholesome 
check was put upon their operations by British au- 
thority. Even at present, cruisers are employed in 
these waters for the suppression of piracy, and of 
depredations akin to it, to which the more isolated 
inhabitants of all the shores are strongly addicted. 
They regard the lighthouses we have erected as an 
abomination. They watch ships in a storm with 
intense interest, not for the purpose of lending a 
helping hand in time of need, but of sharing the 
spoil if there is a wreck, and will give vent to ex- 
pressions of lively disappointment in case the 
endangered vessel outrides the tempest. 


SANTA MAURA. 

We now pass on to the central islands, of which 
Santa Maura is the first in order from the north, 
anciently, and at present also, known by the name 
of Leucadia, in allusion to its splendidly white 
cliffs, like our own Albion. It has already been 
mentioned as originally a branch of the mainland, 
lopped off from it by cutting a canal through the 
connecting isthmus. <A reunion might be effected 
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ITHACA, 


with little difficulty, for the separating lagoon is 
so shallow as to be fordable, while not more than 


a hundred yards wide at the narrowest part. The 
political annexionists have only therefore to as- 
semble, and devote a few days to throwing stones 
into the channel, in order to re-establish a natural 
oneness with the continent, if that would secyre 
their incorporation with the subjects of king Otho. 

This island is the only one of the series in which 
the wolf is found, while the jackal is common to the 
whole. The animal is said to be a modern migrant 
to its shores, for the race had become utterly ex- 
tinct within it prior to the Greek War of Independ- 
ence. Being disturbed on the mainland during 
that struggle, the wolves wisely determined to quit 
it, crossed the lagoon, and placed themselves under 
British protection. 

A south-western promontory is a somewhat 
striking natural feature, invested also with historic 
interest. This is a broken white cliff, rising, per- 
haps, two hundred feet above the. deep clear sca, 
much dreaded by ancient and modern mariners, on 
account of the strong currents and fierce gales en- 
countered in its neighbourhood. But superstitious 
feeling, inherited from antiquity, mainly leads the 
Greek sailors in the present day to throw money 
into the sea on passing the headland. There was 
once a temple of Apollo upon the summit. Some 
of the substructions remain; and fragments of pot- 
tery, glass, and coins, are occasionally discovered, 





as well as other relics. At the annual festival of the 
god, a criminal was thrown from the precipice into 
the sea. But, to break his fall, birds of various kinds 
were attached to his person; and if he reached 
the water unhurt, boats were ready to pick him up. 
This custom, which was both an ordeal and an ex- 
piatory rite, originated tiie famous tale of Sappho, 
with other despairing lovers and bereaved swains, 
voluntarily leaping from this very cliff to get rid of 
a silent sorrow. It is hence locally known as 
Sappho’s, or the Lover’s Leap, while poetically 
described as 
** Leucadia’s far-projecting rock of woe.” 

Addison amused himself and his readers, by pro- 
ducing, in the “ Spectator,” a pretended translation 
of a Greek manuscript found in the temple of 
Apollo, containing a history of the Lover’s Leap, 
with a list of the gentlemen and ladies fair who 
signalized their extreme anguish by the jump. 
“This account,” he humorously remarks, “is very 
dry in many parts, as only containing the name of 
the lover who leaped, the person he leaped for, and 
relating, in short, that he was either cured, or 
killed, or maimed by the fall. It indeed gives the 
names of so many who died by it, that it would have 
looked like a bill of mortality had I translated it 
at full length.” He therefore professed to abridge 
the dull catalogue, and knowing well the tendencies 
of human nature, diversified it with some cases which 
had no dismal issue. The following is a sly hit at- 
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widows, who, in the first gush of grief, sometimes 
needlessly obirude on sympathising friends a reso- 
lution in favour of perpetual widowhood :—* Cleora, 
of Ephesus, being inconsolable for the death of her 
husband, was resolved to take this leap in order to 
get rid of her passion for his memory; but, being 
arrived at the promontory, she there met with Dim- 
machus the Miletian, and after a short conversation 
with him, laid aside the thoughts of her leap, and 
married him in the temple of Apollo.” Having 
given the case of a lady, it is only fair to report 
one concerning a gentleman, Diagoras, a miserly 
old usurer, in love with his cook-maid, who, not at 
ul relishing the expense of a wife, came to the pre- 
cipice, poked his nose over, went back, and married 
her that evening. 

There is nothing further worth noting of Santa 
Maura, except its earthquakes, which are very fre- 
quent, and are said to occur with sufficient violence 
to derange the ieee about once in twenty years. 
In 1820, in the short space of six weeks, there were 
upwards of sixty distinct shocks, with several hun- 
dreds of the slighter kind; and sometimes the 
ground continued trembling for hours without any 
perceptible cessation. Asa precaution against these 
visitations, the houses of Amaxichi, the y chief town, 
are rarely more than two stories high; and the 
upper ones are of wood, in order to be readily put 
right again, when jostled out of shape by a power 
which intrudes without ceremony, and is always 
ularming, however familiar. Seldom does amonth 


ass away without a heave, as if the town were 
l . 
Night or day, on such 


astride on the ocean wave. 
the churches are thrown open, the peo- 
ple throng to them, the bells are rung, and masses 
are chanted to avert calamity. Though life may 
be in little real jeopardy, we confess to a decided 
preference for less rickety ground. 


occasions, 


CEPIALONIA, 

The remaining members of the central group, 
Cephalonia, Ithaca, and Zante, are the isles of the 
dwarf-grape, a fruit better known to our country- 
inen under the name of cwirants—articles of prime 
importance in the composition of buns, wedding- 
cake, and plum-pudding. It seems to be a fixed 
idea with the cultivators of. the currant-vine, that, 
by an inevitable law of nature, John Bull must eat 
plum-pudding or die; and, as John is -known to 
cling to life as tenaciously as any of his compeers, 
the caterers for his appetite in this instance have 
no scruple in sending him their produce i in rather 
an unclean condition. All housewives know that 
currants require to be well rinsed before they are 
useable. But it is not laziness alone that prompts 
the grower, or the native merchant, to be somewhat 
careless respecting the purity of the fruit, because 
the filth increases the weight. Strange tales are 
told of the indignities offered to currants, raisins, 
and figs, before they are sent to the English mar- 
ket, which, if seen, would go far to restrain appetite 
or check enjoyment. Having no desire to diminish 
their consumption, we forbear reporting, as the 
dried dwarf-grape may be rendered pure e and good 
by proper cleansing. “ We trust,” once remarked a 
fair Zantiste to an English traveller, in relation to 





plum-pudding, “that your countrymen may never 
lose this taste, for then we should indeed be ruined, . 

Cephalonia ranks next to Corfu in dignity and 
importance, but has a more enterprising p< opulation, 
though ruder, and somewhat strongly inclined to 
turbulence. Its ancient consequence is attested by 
the remains of cities with cyclopean walls, con- 
taining enormous blocks of stone, which success- 
fully resisted the arms of Philip of sitar and 
long held out against the Romans. After the con- 
quest by the latter, the entire island became the 
private property of C. Antonius, the colleague of 
Cicero in the consulship—a pretty good sample of 
the way in which the magnates of Rome enriched 
themselves by the spoils of the provinces. For 
leagues across the blue waters, the capital feature 
in its general aspect is seen. This is the head of 
the Black Mountain, 4500 feet above the sea, usually 
covered with snow through six months of the year. 
The name refers to the dark forest of pines which 
once clothed its slopes nearly to the summit, now 
largely crippled by accidental fires, and conflagra- 
tions supposed to have been kindled by factious 
inhabitants. An anecdote is related respecting it, 
remarkable as illustrating the intimate knowledge 
possessed by the first Napoleon of the territories 
in his possession. Upon a Cephalonian gentleman 
being introduced to him as one of his subjects, the 
emperor immediately inquired about the forest on 
the Black Mountain, and whether the timber was 
suitable for ship-building. 

The late General Sir Charles Napier, once the 
English Resident in the island, has left on record, 
in a pugnacious volume, favourable impressions con- 
cerning it, illustrated by some admiring lines from 
a bard unknown to us, perhaps the poet laureate of 
his own court. But he did something more for his 
insular kingdom than countenance a “poetical effu- 
sion inspired by it. He caused splendid roads to 
be constructed, and supplied the capital, Argostoli, 
with good public buildings and a quay, as well as 
a lighthouse to the harbour. The town extends 
aloug the shore of a creek; from which the sight of 
the open sea is completely excluded. The view is 
very beautiful in the fine moonlight of that calm 
climate, for then the land-locked harbour becomes 
a perfect mirror, radiant with the lunar brightness. 
The sounds of music and of oars, with the songs of 
boatmen, float along its smooth surface, in the still- 
ness of asummer’s evening, with the most pleasing 
effect, while the gay colours in which the peop!e of 
southern seo love to dress, give liveliness to 
the scene. In the retired village of Metaxata, about 
seven miles distant, Lord Byron took up his abode 
for some mouths, upon his expedition to aid the 
Greeks, and was speedily disgusted by the jea- 
lousies and selfishness of their chiefs. “I was a 
fool,” wrote he, “to have come here; but, being 
here, I must see what is to be done.” 


ITHACA, 

The renowned Ithaca, commonly called Thiaki 
by the natives, though the ancient name is familiar 
to them as a housed word, is separated from 
Cephalonia, on the north-east, by a channel some 


five miles across. Its extreme leng ‘th, from nevth 
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to south, is about seventcen miles; 
est breadth does not exceed four. 

veographically small, and politically insignificant, 
for nearly thirty centuries have excited greater 


and erudite discussions. We are warned thereby 
uot to be classical. But room may be found to 
express the conviction, grounded upon relative 
position and internal features, that it really formed 
part of the paternal kingdom of Ulysses, and that 
the writer of the “ Odysscy,” whoever he might be, 


and its great- | 
Few tracts, so | 


| There are 
interest, and been the occasion of such voluminous | 


had really seen its shores and trod its surface. 
We are only dubious respecting some localities | 


pointed out by the modern guides, who, to be aw 
fait at their calling, indicate the grave of Penelope, 
the site of the castle of Saint Penelope, and point 
toa hole in the horizontal surface of a rock, in 
which, they say, Ulysses used to fix his flag-staff: 
A natural and never-failing reservoir is with pro- 
bability identified as the fountain of <Arethusa, 
which the French visited with such enthusiasm, on 
taking possession of the island in 1798, covering 
the neighbouring rocks with inscriptions, “ Vive la 
république!” “ Liberté, égalité, et fraternité,”’ to 
the no small wonderment of the native goatherds. 
Consisting of a mountainous mass of limestone in- 
tersected with narrow ravines, the little territory 
answers to the ancient description of it :— 
* Our s1eagre land allows 

Thin herbage for the mountain-goat to browse, 

Bui neither mead nor plain supplies, to feed 

The sprightly courser, or indulge his speed ;” 
for it can hardly be said to contain a hundred 
yards of continuous level ground. Still, with 
rugged and sterile features, there are the soft and 
beautiful; declivities clothed with currant plan- 
tations, and deep dells running down towards the 
sea, exhibiting on every available spot woods of 
olives, oranges, and almond trees, with an endless 
-variety of evergreens and wild flowers. Few places 
have a more attractive aspect than the small capital, 
Bathy, with its clean white houses, neat gardens, 
active commerce, and picturesque scenery. It lines 
the shore of a secluded bay, girt with highlands, 
Which shut out the prospect of the sea, and has 
water deep enough to allow of large vessels being 
moored close to the doors of their owners. 


ZANTE. 

Zante, the last of the central islands, ranks after 
Corfu and Cephalonia. From its exquisite beauty 
and extreme fertility, it has long been proverbially 
styled the “ Flower of the Levant,” 

** Zante, Zante, 
Fior di Levante.” 
It is remarkable for the profusion of its aromatic 
plants, the fragrance of which in spring time, with 
that of the flowering vineyards, is carried far out 
to sea on the wings of the wind. While states and 
people are subject to constant change, the features 
of nature may generally be identified after the lapse 
of ages, whatever be their character. Thus, the 
island retains its native floral glory as described by 
the ancients; and a kind of blemish upon the sur- 
face, answering to a freckle on the cheek of beauty, 
is much as it was when observed by Herodotus, 


two thousand three hundred years ago. We allude 
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“In Zacynthus,” the 
myself seen pitch 


to the curious pitch springs. 
historian remarks, “I have 
springing up continually out of a pool of water. 
several pocls in this place, the largest 
being seventy feet in circumference, and two fathoms 
in depth. Into this the people let down a pole 
with a branch of myrtle fastened at its end; and so 
they bring up the pitch. They pour it into a trench 
dug near the pool, and when they have collected a 
considerable quantity, they remove it from the 
trench into jars.” ‘These pitch-wells still yield the 
unctuous produet, of which some three or four bar- 
rels a day may be gathered. ‘They are on the edge 
of a marshy valley, near the shore of a bay, far from 
human habitations; and, without having any par- 
ticular respect for pitch, we would assuredly visit 
them, if the opportunity occurred, certain of stand- 
ing on the spot, or at least within a few feet of it, 
where once stood the venerable Father of History. 
‘The springs are doubtless connected with the vol- 
canic agency which is so active in the correspond- 
ing latitudes of Italy and Sicily, and by which 
Zante is at times very alarmingly disturbed. By 
the earthquakes of December 29, 1820, and October 
3U, 1840, great damage was done to property, many 
persons were injured, and several lost their lives. 
The capital, of the same name with the island, is an 
open unwalled city overlooking the sea, and con- 
tains many large handsome houses, built in the old 
Venetian style, which bespeak the occupiers to be 
men of substance. ‘The latest intelligence from it 
refers to placards on the walls and in the shop- 
vindows: “Union with free Greece! Long live 
Mr. Gladstone, the Philhellene!” 


CERIGO. 

The most southerly of the Ionian states has to 
complain of a very isolated position in relation to 
its companions ; for while the central ones are nearly 
“cheek by jowl,” and have the northern in sight, 
Cerigo is separated by the best part of a hundred 
miles from Zante, its nearest neighbour. But it 
closely hugs the shore of continental Gieece, while 
between them, within four hundred yards of the 
mainland, there is the paltry tract of Cervi, the 
stag-island, which Queen Victoria permits King 
Otho to enjoy, but without renouncing her sovereign 
right to its possession. Formal expositions of the 
claims on both sides have been written, and diplo- 
matic notes exchanged. As a secluded station, 
holding little intercourse with the great world, on 
account of its bad harbours, the officers of the smail : 
English garrison regard Cerigo as a kind of pur- 
gatory. ‘There are some natural caverns remarkable 
for beautiful stalactites, one of which acquired a 
horrible notoriety at the outbreak of the Greek 
revolution. A Turkish garrison on the mainland 
having capitulated, on eondition of being conveyed 
to the nearest neutral port, about eighty-five, chiefly 
old men, women, and children, were landed in the 
island, and conducted to a cavern as a place of 
security. But in the night, the peasantry .rose 
and murdered every one of them, with enormities 
the most disgraceful to human nature. Ina closing 
paper, we shall sketch the fortunes of the Ionian 
isles during the modern epoch. 
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A FORGOTTEN BOOK. 
Amongst the oddities (perhaps rather than the curi- 
osities) of literature may be mentioned some works 
which appear, and create a great sensation, and 
which yet, in a short time, seem completely forgotten. 
They are not like comets, for they have no orbit 
{unless a literary astrologer of my caste invent a 
second glimpse of them); but, like meteors, they 
blaze for a brief space, and then totally disappear. 
One of the most remarkable specimens of this 
species of meteoric books is Beresford’s “ Miseries 
of Human Life,” published many years ago, without 
the aunthor’s name, and circulated and read with the 
utmost avidity. It ran rapidly through an in- 
credible number of editions, was translated into 
French and German, in which languages it also 
ran a successful course, (vide the edition with the 
author’s name, Paris, 1817). It made, indeed, what 
is called quite a furore among all classes of readers 
abroad and at home. Persons sat up all night to 
read it ; it was noticed in all contemporary journals ; 
it was reviewed in the “ Edinburgh Review” of Oc- 
tober, in the same year as its publication, with 
an appendix to the review, under the title of “ Re- 
viewer's Groans,” which appendix was humor- 
ously reviewed by the author, in subsequent edi- 
tions of his “ Miseries.” Yet, with this extensive 


and brilliant reception, it was noticed lately in a 
mixed and rather literary company, where allusion 
was made to it, that very few had ever heard of 
the book; beyond the common-place name, nobody 
had read it, and it was obviously as little resorted 
to as “ Moore’s Almanack” for 1806, the year in 


which it appeared. 

This curiously ephemeral book professed to 
collect and record various miseries which em- 
bitter human existence, some of which are grave 
enough ; but, generally, they are rather such minor 
disappointments as render the subjects of them 
ridiculous, from the nature of the distress they 
oceasion. The spirit of the satire, however, may 
be better estimated from a few examples than by 
any laboured description. The miseries are con- 
veyed in dialogue, between Timothy Testy and 
Samuel Sensitive, and divided into sections, as 
appertaining to the country, the town, public 
places, travelling, reading and writing, the table, 
personal, social, domestic, games and sports, and 
miscellaneous. We follow the miscellaneous dis- 
order in my examples. 

“ Attending a sale from a great distance, for the 
sole purpose of bidding for an article which, on 
your arrival, you learn has just been knocked down 
for nothing. 

“ At cricket, after a long and hard service in 
watching-out. bowled out at the first ball. 

“At school, seeing the boy next above you 
flogged for a repetition you have not learned half 
so well. 

“A boiled egg. including—a boiled chicken. 

“As you are sitting in a warm but furiously 
windy day, with all the sashes up, your door per- 
petually opened by different people, who regularly 
leave the hurricane to shut it. 

“Leaving oft snuff, at the requisition of your 
angel. : 
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“Taking a step more, or a step less, than you 
want in going up or down stairs. 

“The manner in which a fishwoman unfolds her 
opinion of you, when you have accidentally over. 
turned her full basket of fish. 

“ Waiting in a carriage while ladies are shopping; 
your impatience soothed by the setting of a saw 
close by. 

“At an inn, after pulling off your boets, ex- 
patiating in a pair of boundless slippers. 

“On a frosty night, at a turnpike gate, fumbling 
in your coat pocket for half an hour, with a thick 
glove on, for pence to pay the toll, your fingers 
so frozen that, gloveless, they could hardly dis- 
tinguish a handkerchief from a halfpenny. 

“Visiting a beautiful and solemn ruin, in the 
company of a romp of one sex or a Goth of the 
other. 

“ After telling, at much length, a very curious 
anecdote, with some surprise that it is not so 
effective as you think it ought to be, suddenly 
recollecting that you had it from the gentleman 
who has been politely listening to you. 

“In another, the gentleman less politely reminds 
you of the same circumstance. 

“ Being compelled by a deaf person, in a large 
and silent company, to repeat some very washy 
remarks three or four times over, in your loudest 
tones. 

“ Making your best bow for a compliment which 
you instantly discover was intended for somebody 
else. ° 

“ A spinning plate—there is but one—and you 
always have it. 

“ Having a tooth drawn by instalments.” 

So far so good, to exhibit the varied spirit of 
the “ Miseries.” Sometimes they are real enough 
to extort more than a sigh. It is, no doubt, a 
serious evil to have a tooth drawn; and to have it 
drawn bit by bit, instead of by one operation, is 
a still greater misfortune. In this instance, the 
whole humour consists in the adoption of the term 
“instalment ;” and in others of the foregoing and 
future quotations, it will be seen that the gist lies 
chiefly in the novel application of a word which 
has long been congruous, in a familiar sense, to 
other purposes or subjects. 

Again, ew. gr. “ Residing at a solitary place, 
where the return of the butcher, and the delivery 
of parcels, letters, etc. is so irregular and uncertain 
that you are obliged to get at all the necessaries of 
life by stratagem. 

“In attempting, at a strange house, to take 
down a large book from a high crowded shelf, 
bringing half the library upon your nose. 

“While you are swallowing a raspberry, dis- 
covering, by its taste, that you have been so un- 
happy as to occasion the death of an unsavoury 
insect. 

“In attempting to throw up cinders, over- 
setting and scattering them far and wide, by 
dashing the edge of the shovel, as if with a 
violent determination, against the upper bar of 
the grate. : 

“ Reading a performance so loosely and flimsily 
put together, that, when you accidentally turn 
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over two leaves, you discover no particular break 
or awkwardness in the sense.” 

A spice of exaggeration in the phraseology con- 
tributed a good deal to the favour with which the 
“Miseries” were greeted; but perhaps the main 
cause of their extended popularity was, that among 
more than a thousand caps there were some to fit 
innumerable heads, and thus were apt to become 
“familiar as household words.” And many of them 
maintain their credit to the present day, though the 
changes in manners have rendered others anti- 

uated. 

The following are only partially obsolete :— 

“On a sultry day in London, being compelled 
by the heat to sit with the windows of a ground 
room open, while an organ-grinder, or ballad-singer 
of the basest degree, are exhausting their whole 
stock of dissonance within two or three yards of 
your ill-starred ears ; yet you cannot drive or even 
fee them away, as they ore paid for torturing you 
by some barbarians at the next door. 

“On going in a hackney coach (cab) to an inn, 
(station or wharf) from which you are to set out on 
along journey, being asked by the coachman (cabby) 
three or four times more than his fare, which he 
knows you must pay, as you have not a moment’s 
leisure to summon him at the time, while on your 
return to London it would be too late; in due con- 
sideration of all which he farther indulges himself 
in insolent language.” 

The misery, in the majority of cases, consists of 
something sufficiently annoying to the individual 
involved in it, but rather a subject of diversion than 
ot sympathy to others—something which, however 
much it may occasion distress, at the same time 
makes the sufferer ridiculous, and sometimes it de- 
pends on the ludicrous description of a common vex- 
ation. As a “skilled” work, the “ Miseries” re- 
quired some chain to connect them together; but the 
machinery employed was very clumsy. Testy and 
Sensitive(as I have stated), twoold gentlemen, agree 
to meet and compare their experience of miseries, 
and accordingly there are numerous sittings, in the 
course of which their sufferings are brought out; 
Mrs. Testy, and young Tom Testy, occasionally 
contributing some afflictions peculiar to the sex of 
the one and the age of the other. Comments, and 
frequent attempts to illustrate by quotation, are 
mostly ushered in for the sake of some not very good 
pun; and I fancy the dialogue may have contribut- 
ed much to the publication having sunk into the ob- 
scurity in which it has long been buried. But the 
greater wonder now is, that it should ever have 
reached the extraordinary pre-eminence it really 
attained, with only a modicum of knowledge and 
no great share of wit. The idea was old enough; 
indeed, one of the sources of entertainment was the 
finding, so takingly expressed, what one had thought 
or felt a thousand times; but the plan was quite 
new to “conglomerate” these scattered vexations 
from all their sources, and derive additional zest 
from the whimsicality of the language employed to 
describe them. As with Swift, too, in his discus- 
Sion of trifling subjects, the miseries were fully 
Wrought out, even to exhaustion. 

It may possibly occur as: an objection, that the 
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author, especially as a clergyman, has taken little 
note of the real trials of life, when he describes 
these petty annoyances as “miseries.” To this it 
might be replied that, after all, it is by the small 
troubles, inconveniences, and worries of daily life, 
that temper is commonly tried and character tested. 
To put restraint on the mind in little matters, is a 
wisdom not unworthy of a philosopher or a divine. 
But a more fitting apology is found in the conven- 
tional meaning of the term misery. The “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” in referring to the name of the 
book, said that “its terrific title would lead the 
natives of any country but England to expect a 
heart-rending tale of accumulated woe; but to an 
indigenous Briton the word misery does by no 
means convey an idea of such extreme discomfort.” 
It at least includes petty troubles which it is quite 
legitimate to laugh at, and the annoyance of which 
can be best soothed by good-natured merriment. 
Before re-committing to the dust of the book- 
shelf this long buried volume, we may draw from 
its history a profitable lesson of:the vanity and un- 
certainty of literary fame. In that useful book of 
reference, the “ Cyclopedia of Biography,” the au- 
thor is thus barely mentioned :—* Beresford, Rev. 
James, a miscellaneous writer and satirist, 1764— 
1840 ;” importing that he was born in the first 
named and that he died in the second of these years; 
but his once popular work is not even specified ; and 
in the “ Annual Register” for 1840, the date of his 
death, neither author nor work receives the slight- 


est notice. 
** Fame, let thy trumpet sound, 
Tell all the world around!” 


How much can proud man build on the strength 


of the popular breath! The fact of this book being 
almost forgotten after a period of such extraordi- 
nary éclat, may serve to warn the writers of our 
own day that no work can be enduring which is 
not embalmed by genius, and whose vitality is not 
preserved by moral or practical utility. 





THE CABLE FEVER IN NEW YORK.* 


I nore that John Bull will hear, in a’proper spirit, 
a full account, and from some better pen than 
mine, of the violent ecstacies of Cousin Jonathan 
when he found the thin quick wire had joined 
their hearts again. Even Americans aver that 
this cable-celebration exceeds any of their former 
exhibitions of feeling. It was a difficult thing 
to do well, but it was right well done in New 
York. They say, everybody but the babies was 
in Broadway; but I saw many babies there, and 
heard them too. No one street anywhere was 
better suited for this show; and the performances 
lasted full twelve hours of unwearied rejoicing. 
The people were on their good behaviour, so 
there were no rows nor rowdies (except, by the 
way, a hundred respectable men, who went and 





* From “Our Brothers and Cousins,’’ a summer tour in Canada 
and the United States, by John Macgregor, m.a., Barrister. Lon- 
don: Seeley &Co. A lively and interesting little volume, presenting 
racy and intelligent sketches of two countries which are daily 
attracting more and more of English sympathies and interest, . 
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burned down all the quarantine houses, led on by 
an ex-judge, who fired the first torch). The poor 
dying patients were left on the grass to bear 
Thursday’s fierce sun; and, if they survived, to 
be blasted by a hurricane on Friday, or drowned 
next day in a terrible storm of rain.* The street 
was densely packed all day by a well-dressed host, 
beside some thousand women and servant girls, 
who sat for hours in long rows upon the kerbstone. 
he people were too glad to cheer or to “ chaff,” 
except when a policeman got wrathful, or some- 
body struck up “God save the Queen,” which was 
always applauded. Not many banners were hung 
out, and very few carpets or hangings graced the 
beautiful windows; but rows of smiling (and some) 
pretty faces peered from the sixth story of every 
house. 

Cyrus Field was the popular favourite, and a 
nice-looking, modest young man he is. Next 
to him, Captain Hudson—that Christian sailor— 
and the British tars. The soldiers were in force ; 
such new multifarious uniforms—red, blue, green, 
yellow, grey, indeed every colour that even London 
shoeblacks can put on—horse, foot, and artillery— 
Germans, and kilted Highlanders, with clanging 
bands and ranks well kept, shoulder to shoulder, by 
stalwart broad-backed citizens. The United States’ 
army is not to be despised, and the people seem 
intensely fond of soldiering. Then came the 
trades, and innumerable societies of “Odd Fel- 
lows,” “ Masons,” “Bummers,” and other queer 
sects, marshalled behind huge cars, like moving 
houses, full of gay-dressed mimers of every sort. 
The Crystal Palace received its ten thousand; but 


the affair there was poorly managed. The building is 
about twice the size of the Surrey Gardens’ Music 
Hall, and exquisitely adapted for not hearing. It 
was a sad mistake for Jonathan to call this edifice 


a Crystal Palace!+ As evening falls, the firemen 
begin their long-drawn march, with a hundred 
engines, brilliant with brass, and hauled along by 
sturdy firemen, all clad in red Jerseys. They need 
those fine fellows, too; for there has been a fire 
every night since I came. Each engine had its 
devices illuminated ; and many bore as a badge a 
stuffed bear, a living eagle, or an elephant of oil- 
silk, inflated like a balloon, that tumbled about in 
most amusing gambols. Each fireman carried a 
Roman candle, pouring forth a lurid glare, and 
ver and anon shooting aloft a shower of sparkling 
shells; while guns fired, crackers fizzed, squibs 
burst, and the people screamed with delight. The 
houses were not generally illuminated, but several 
were lit up in every pane; and this wall of fire 
was higher than in any of our London illumina- 
tions, though the excitement and bright glare 
were not like that which the Strand and Regent 
Street display on such occasions. Good temper 
and unwonted quiet prevailed everywhere. The 
devices and mottoes were all puzzled out by the 
vondering citizens, and by many thousands from 





* The conduct of the authorities in this matter was scandalous; 
every American protests ‘against it, but sanctions it by inaction. 
The rioters were acquitted in November, because they had de- 
streyed only what was prociaimed to be a nuisance. Here, then, 
is the law: “ A.’s house is a nuisance; therefore, B. may burn it,” 

t+ Never mind, he has burnt it down since this was written. 





other states, who poured in by the steamers, the 
railroads, and those nice roomy, cheap, and cool 
omnibuses, that run on railway tracks along the 
wide approaches to the city. There ‘was less of 
humour as well as of roughness than I had looked 
for. Both these are no doubt plentiful when a 
President has to be elected, or an unpopular bill 
thrown out. 

As the firemen march along, some of the char- 
acteristic devices on the houses may be noted :— 

1. “Severed July 4, 1776. Connected Aug. 12, 
1858 ;” alluding to England and America. 

2. Under the British and American flags were 
these words :— 

* These are the banners from whose folds unfurl’d, 

Fair Freedom flings her blessings through the world,” 
(Of course, the poor negro is not in the world.) 
3. “British neighbourhood. Human brother. 
hood. Divine fatherhood.” 

4. “John, there’s 3000 miles between us, but 
distance is not of the slightest consequence.” 

5. A design represented the cable as a slack- 
rope, on which were the Queen of England, attired 
as an opera-dancer in short dress, and the Presi- 
dent capering in boots. “The Queen and old Buck 
perform a new feat on the slack-rope.” 

6. A row of muskets, holding a candle in each 
muzzle, had these lines below :— 

“* The eable with its peaceful tricks, 
Makes of muskets candlesticks.” 

7. Some of the wonderful sewing machines so 

mutch used here had these lines below :— 


* Honour to those whose genius led 
The lightning track through ocean’s bed, 
A path for thought; 
And kindred honours may they share, 
Who sweet relief from toilsome care 
For woman wrought.” 


8. The Spengler Institution for Girls had some 
hundred merry faces and hands waving hand- 
kerchiefs over their motto—* The daughters of 
America to the daughters of England send 
grecting.” 

9. That noted place, Niblo’s Theatre, had a 
single text of Scripture: “When the multitude 
saw it they marvelled, and gave glory to -God 
which had given so great power unto men.” 

10. “ Europe and America, married by light- 
ning, and by thunder they shall never be di- 
vorced.” 

11. The best design represented “'The Past,” 
with a demon of discord shadowing a British ship, 
and an American ship engaged in deadly combat, 
while the crews fall down to the depths of the 
sea. “Ihe Present,” with the ships laying the 
cable, directed by a god-like hand gracefully sup- 
porting both vessels, and guiding the wire to its 
sea-bottom bed. . 

A group of noisy men paraded as they sang m 
chorus “God save the Queen.” They were most 
warmly cheered; indeed, better than any other 
part of the pageant. The Yankee bystanders 
eagerly joined whenever our national anthem 
was raised, and they sang as if they were Eng- 
lishmen :— 

* Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the Queen.” 
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The ode composed specially for the Crystal | 


alace Meeting concluded each stanza thus :— 
5 
“ O God, bless our President, 
God save the Queen.”’ 


Lord Napier’s admirable speech at the great 


! 
| 
| 


| 


dinner was much appreciated, as is, indeed, every- | 
thing he does, for he seems to be a great favourite | 


here. So your show was very successful, Jona- 


than, and you call out louder than we do, for the | 
cable will tell you the news of three continents, | 
while we shail hear only the price of bread and | 


slaves In one. 

It was a striking contrast to see the next day a 
great hospital for fallen women, an almshouse, a 
prison, and a lunatic asylum, all most beautifully 
situated on an island near the city. Every part 
of these establishments is apparently well managed ; 


but it is sad to notice that at least two-thirds of | 


the inmates are Irish. Indeed, if, the Irish did 


not fill them, the managers said they might be | 


almost closed. 
Mr. Pardee, the Sunday-school agent, I went from 
ward to ward, and the words of comfort dropped 
were received with tearful gratitude. 

In the lunatic asylum there was an indignant 
lady, who denounced the affair as a butcher’s shop, 
and told me confidentially that the mangled limbs 
were cast into the water every night. Her con- 
solation was, that she is the president’s wife, and 
that all the buildings were raised by herself. Then 
we found another old dame, who had brought her 
vigorous Scotch tongue from “the village of Glas- 
gow” thirty-seven years ago, and her room was 
full of a tribe of cats. A German inmate played 
us some beautiful music, and then went back to 
study his Arabic, which is one of the seven 
languages he knows. Among other employments 
in this asylum there are periodical “ moot courts,” 
where a mock trial lasts sometimes two days, and 
itis darkly hinted that the sense and eloquence of 
these lunatics will not compare so very badly with 
the oratory of some folks at large. . 

But the very mention of law makes me blush 
at the shameful degradation of the profession here: 
every practitioner, lawyer, counsellor, attorney, and 
barrister, all rolled into one, with the worst features 
of each department sticking out painfully at the 
edges. On the gable of a house you sce a great 
poster, like that of “Hyam’s trousers,” and it flares 
out before the public :— 

“ Smart and Cute, 
Counsellors and Attorneys- 
AT-LAW. 

In that low police-court, you may sce Mr. Smart 
lounging against the rail, with his hands in his 
shooting-jacket pockets, defending a prisoner for 
two shillings; or willing to take a woman's ring 
as his fee, if she cannot sell her bedding for his 
brief. ‘These judges pass their tobacco quid about 
as they listen for a moment to a witness, whose 
back is turned to the hapless prisoner, and, hi 
presto !—“ Six months.” “Next case.” Why, 
there are sixty cases knocked off in one hour and 
a half! That judge, too, has been put there by 
Popular voice—he is a rum-scller, perhaps—and 
he must give popular decisions, or he will lose 


With the worthy chaplain and | 





his thousand pounds a year. I never knew before 

how much there is of good in a barrister’s wig. 
There is a worthy Englishman, who is employed 

by a Christian society to look after the prisoners, 


| both before and after sentence; and I was glad to 


observe the kind attention paid to this emicus curie 
by the bench. 

Meanwhile, the sun shines bright outside. Ladies 
sit at the cofiee-room; dine in their diamonds, and 
grasp two peaches, two apples, a slice of each of: 
two melons, and a biscuit to “lay in stock” for 
dessert, not forgetting to apply the ewre dent. 

These are excrescences; these are not fair types. 
They are real, but they are not common ; they are 
tolerated, but not uncriticized. By massing the 
black spots of any nation’s picture, you might 
easily draw a hideous portrait. The worst of it is, 
however, that here all things are public, and the 
worst specimens of manners are noticed, where in 
England they would be hid in some low pothouse. 
American men and women are generally quiet, 
well-behaved, and courteous; more so than 
might be augured, if you were to judge the 
whole by the parts one sees at Chamounix or 
Naples. The rage for travelling to Europe is not 
so prevalent in the best society as among some 
upstarts, whose purses are heavy and whose brains 
are light. 


far 





THE NOBLEST AIM OF 
Wiat owest thou thy Lord? You cannot tell 
that. Therefore be your moncy millions or mites, 
be your talents ten or two, be your hearts young 
and green, or seared and withered, lay them at a 
Saviour’s feet. Let his glory be your glorious 
aim! Raised far above the common objects and 
base pursuits of the world, this is an end worth 
living for. <A life such as that, elevating and 
ennobling the humblest lot, shall command the 
regards and fix on a man the gaze of angels. 
Lofty ends give dignity to the lowest offices. It 
is, for instance, an honest, but you would not call 
it an honourable occupation to pull an oar; yet if 
that oar dips in a yeasty sea to impel the life-boat 
over mountain waves and through roaring breakers, 
he who has stripped for the venture, and, breaking 
away from weeping wife and praying mother and 
clinging children, has bravely thrown himself into 
the boat to pull for yonder wreck, and pluck his 
drowning brothers from the jaws of death, pre- 
sents, as from time to time we catch a glimpse of 
him on the crest of the foaming billow, a spectacle 
of grandeur which would withdraw our eyes from 
the presence even of a queen, surrounded with all 
the blaze and glittering pomp of royalty.—Jtev. 
Dr. Guthrie. 


LIFE. 





— ’ 
RELIGION AT Howr.—* Let them learn first,” 
Paul, “to show religion at home.” Religion begins in 


SAYS 


the family. One of the holicst sanctuaries on earth is 
home. The family altar is more venerable than any altar 
in the cathedral. The education of the soul for eternity 
begins by the fireside. The principle of love, which is 
carried through the universe, is first unfolded in the 
family. 





THE LEISURE HOUR. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Psatms or Davip.—The Shepherd-king of Israel 
has become the master of the sacred choir of the uni- 
verse. There is not a worship on earth which prays not 
with his words or sings not with his voice. <A cord of 
his harp is to be found in all choirs, resounding every- 
where and for ever in unison with the echoes of Horeb 
and Engedi! David is the psalmist of eternity ; what a 
destiny, what a power hath poetry when inspired by 
God! As for myself, when my spirit is excited, or devo- 
tional, or sad, and seeks for an echo to its enthusiasm, 
its devotion, or its melancholy, I do not open Pindar, or 
Horace, or Hafiz, those purely academic poets; neither 
do I find within myself murmurings to express my emo- 
tion. I open the Book of Psalms, and there I find words 
which seem to issue from the soul of the ages, and which 
penetrate even to the heart of all generations. Happy 
the bard who has thus become the eternal hymn, the 
personified prayer and complaint of all humanity! If we 
look back to that remote age when such songs resounded 
over the world; if we consider that while the lyric 
poetry of all the most cultivated nations only sang of 
wine, love, blood, and the victories of coursers at the 
games of Elidus, we are seized with profound astonish- 
ment at the mystic accents of the shepherd-prophet, who 
speaks to God the Creator as one friend to another, who 
understands and praises his great works, admires his 
justice, implores his mercy, and becomes, as it were, an 
anticipative echo of the evangelic poetry, speaking the 
soft words of Christ before his coming. Prophet or not, 
as he may be considered by Christian or sceptic, none 
can deny in the poet-king an inspiration granted to no 
other man. Read the Greek or Latin poetry after a 
psalm, and see how pale it looks !—Lamartine. 

Wuat is A MiLtiner?—There are many familiar 
household words constantly on our lips, of which we 
seldom stop to satisfy curiosity respecting the derivation. 
We take the sound of the syllables as we find them, and 
ask no questions as to their antecedents. The word 
milliner is one of these. We understand from it that it 
represents a fabricator of caps, bonnets, and such slight 
feminine articles as luxury rather than necessity demands. 
We go back to the haberdashers, or, as they were then 
called, the hurrers of old times, and find that they were 
incorporated into a company by Henry v1, in the year 
1447. These men were also called milliners, because they 
dealt in merchandise from Milan. Here we have the 
derivation of the familiar word. By degrees the title 
changed to man-milliner. Then the more dignified prefix 
was dropped, and now the appellation presents to us a 
meaning too familiar to need a word of explanation.— 
Lady's Newspaper. 

OniGIN oF tie Commons House oF PaRLIAMENT.— 
As arts, commerce, and trade began to take root and 
flourish, it became necessary to summon some of the 
members of the independent communities, that had 
grown up in cities and boroughs, to the Great Council, 
not as barons, but as citizens and burgesses. For similar 
reasons, the freeholders, or those who had emancipated 
themselves from vassalage, and had acquired absolute 
property in the soil, had to be represented by knights of 
the shire, elected from amongst themselves, to enable 
the king to collect revenue from their rich brethren. 
The exact date at which our Constitution took this shape 
is the subject of much doubt; but it is certain that in 
the reign of Henry 11 (1266), Simon de Montfort, Earl 
of Leicester, and the king’s minister, issued writs direct- 
ing the election of two knights for every county, two 
citizens for every city and two burgesses for every 
borough, to serve in the Grand Council of the Kingdom. 
In the reign of Edward 111, the laws were declared to be 
made with the consent of the “commonalty,” which, by 
a royal charter, is then acknowledged as an “estate of 
the realm ;” and subsequently, by a statute passed in 
the twenty-fifth year of the reign of the same monarch, 
it was declared “that no taleage or aid shall be taken 





without the goodwill and consent of the archbishops, 
earls, barons, knights, burgesses, and other freemen of tho 
land.” —“ How we are Governed,” by Albany Fonblanque. 

Prorsssor Bucktanv’s FreLp Lrecrurrs.—After hay- 
ing gone through some of the grammar of geology, he 
was anxious to impress on the minds of his class the 
facts he had mentioned, and to allow them, by actual in- 
spection and observation, to learn the meaning of “ stra- 
tification, denudation, faults, elevations,” etc., the true 
meaning of which terms, he frequently asserted, “ could 
never be learnt in a lecture-room.” He would often, 
therefore, give out as a notice at the end of a lecture, 
“To-morrow the class will meet at the top of Shotover 
Hill, at one o'clock,” or “ The next lecture will take place 
in the field above the quarries at Stonesfield,” or, “The 
class will meet at the Great Western Railway station at 
nine o’clock; when in the train, between Oxford and 
Bristol, I shall be able to point out and explain the 
several different formations we shall cross; and if you 
please, we will examine the rocks, and some of the most 
interesting geological features of Clifton and its neigh- 
bourhood.” These classes were always well attended; 
and Dr. Buckland@’s genial good humour, and apt descrip- 
tion of things around him, made every one happy, and 
therefore in a humour to listen, learn, and recollect.— 
“ Memoirs of Dr. Buckland,” by his Son. 

Inp1AN CoLonization.—A memoir was lately read at 
the United Service Institution, by Mr. Hyde Clarke, on 
Indian Military Defence. The object of the paper was to 
show that, in consequence of the adaptation of the 
healthy hill regions of India to European constitutions, 
the military system should henceforth be based on the 
occupation by English troops and colonization by English 
settlers of these hill regions, so that India may be held 
by an English army instead of by a native army in the 
tropical cities liable to revolt. Mr. Clarke showed that 
the Himalayas, the Vindhyas, the Ghauts, Neilgherries, 
and attached tablelands, could support a large body of 
English settlers, with an abundant supply of cheap native 
labour. He urged the extension of the Madras line to 
the Neilgherries, of the Northern Bengal Railway to 
Darjeeling and Assam, and other lines, as an important 
auxiliary measure. The hill regions so occupied would, 
he pointed out, become a barrier against. the aggression 
of Russia by land, or of France by sea. The approxima- 
tion of the Chinese fronticr to Assam had now become 
important, as millions of Chinese emigrants might enter 
from that quarter. * 

BEWARE OF GREEN Paper-HANGINGS.—A friend, whose 
library walls were covered with paper dyed green bya 
preparation of arsenic, has suffered for some time from 
chronic inflammation of the eyes, especially affecting the 
conjunctive of the eyelids. On the discovery that arsenic 
was contained in the green pigment of this paper m 
rather large quantity, he caused it to be removed during 
the summer, and to be replaced by another containing no 
arsenic. The inflammation from which he had suffered 
disappeared; but within the last few weeks it has 
returned. He informed me that he had been dusting 
some books in a book-case belonging to this room, and 
he supposed that the dust, which had accumulated for 
two or three years, had affected his eyes, and caused a 
return of the inflammation. Some of the dust was care- 
fully removed on Tuesday, the 21st of December, from 
the tops of a few books by a feather, and submitted toa 
chemical analysis. The dust weighed one grain and a 
half; it had an olive-green colour, and under the micro- 
scope it presented the appearance of fibres, with numerous 
particles of various colours, chiefly of a greyish-black. 
‘Treated by Reinsch’s process, a portion of this dust yielded 
a deposit of arsenic, and there was, therefore, clear evi- 
dence that some of the arsenical pigment formerly on 
the walls had found its way through the glass-doors of 
the book-case, and had been deposited in the form of a 
fine dust on the tops of the books.—Dr. Alfred Taylor. 





